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INFIDELITY AND THE CHILDREN. 

It is a peculiarity of all false religions, 
that they are one-sided and partial, and 
adapt themselves only to some special class of | 
mankind. Thus the religion of Mahomet is | 
a religion for men; and the heathen religions | 
generally, degrade women, and take no no- | 
tice of children. They may be drowned, | 
murdered, or made away with in any way. | 
Human life is cheap, and no Divine behest | 
— the helpless from the destroyer’s| 
and. This peculiarity shows that all these 
religions are of human or devilwh origin; | 
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The Bible is the product oy an aE MNCL 
universal heart. It touches al] the springs of 
human feeling and action, and meets the 
needs of the whole race. No false religion 
does this; none but He who “knew what 
was in man,” could originate a Gospel that 
would fill alike the hearts of male and female, 
young and old, rude and polished, great and 
small. Infidelity can not do this; it has 
never done it; it never will. 

Says a woman writing in a Boston infidel 
| paper :—“‘ Infidels are not all childless; but 
one might come to that conclusion, noting the 
| lack ot the child element in infidel ‘gatherings. 
Inquire ‘Where are the children?’ and in 
many instances the answer would be, ‘Gone 
‘to the Methodist, or Baptist, Sunday- ‘school, 
| or somewhere else.’ ” 

This candid admission tells the story. A 
religion or a faith that does not meet the 
wants of childhood, shows too plainly its lack 
of universality, and marks and condemns it- 
‘self as the one-sided and defective product, 
| not of a univereal Father and loving God, 
| but of poor, erring, narrow-minded man. We 
are glad to hear that children are scarce in 
infidel assemblies ; for infidelity has nothing 
which can please and profit children. To 
these little ones the Sunday-school opens 
wide its doors. The “sweet story of old” is 
music in their ears, and the wondrous deeds 
of the faithful of the Lord in all the ages 
past, charm the ears of childhood and please 
,and enlighten the young. The Bible is full 
of interesting things for children. The his- 
tories of its grandest heroes begin in the cra- 
dle and are iraced to the grave. Joseph with 
his coat of many colors; Moses in the bulrush 
ark ; Samuel waiting to hear the voice of God 





they are founded in selfishness, and narrow- 
ness, and have respect only to the personal | 
interests of their inventors. 

A Hindoo female recently said to a Chris- 
tian lady: “Really, your Bible must have) 
been written by a woman, it contains so many | 
kind things about us. Our Sbasters eay | 
nothing but what is hard and cruel of us. 


in the tabernacle; David, the ruddy shep- 
| herd’s boy ; Solomon praying for wisdom to 
| guide the people aright; the Hebrew captives 
| rejecting the luxuries of Babylon, and grow- 
\ing in wisdom and in grace; and above all 
| Jesus, the babe of Bethlehem, over whose 
birth angels sung praises, and around whose 
| manger-cradle shepherds worshipped and ador- 
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ed,—all show that the Bible is emphatically | not, in one word, till the contemplations of 
the children’s book. And when He who is| my people were turned to those great and 
called the “ Holy Child Jesus’’ had entered | essential elements in the business of a soul 
upon his ministry, how often children were! providing for its interest with God, and the 
noticed by bim. A little child set in the) concerns of its eternity, that I ever heard of 
midst, was his text from which he preached | any of those subordinate reformations which 
humility to his ambitious disciples ; and | I aforetime made the earnest and zealous, but 
“ Suffer the little children to come unto me,|I am afraid at-the same time, the ultimate 
and forbid them not, for of such is the king- | object, of my earlier ministrations.” 

dom of heaven,” was not only an invitation | 
to the little ones who were brought to receive | 
his blessing then, but to universal childhood et 


which hears his words of welcome, and gladly; [Ag information for our readers, concern- 
comes to nestle in his bosom, or sing hosanna jng the current affairs of our Society in Great 
in his triumphal path. | Britain, we copy the following account from 
Thank God that infidelity has no hold on) the British Friend.—Ed. Friends’ Review.] 
children > let Christians labor while they may | In compliance with an invitation by ad- 


to sow the good seed in children’s hearts, lest| yertisement in three preceding numbers of 
the dark thorns and thistles of skepticism | oyr journal, a Conference of Friends was 
usurp its place. held as above on the 15th and 16th ult. 

ee | The terms of membership in the Confer- 

To doubt and fear give thou no heed, /ence were announced @ according with the 
ete | description given by Robert Barclay, of the 

The Armory. | ground of unity and fellowship of the Early 

Friends, viz. :— 

“ We being gathered together into the be- 

: cine lief of certain principles and doctrines. with- 
Dr. Chalmers, in reviewing the course of| out any constraint or worldly respect, but b 
his Christian ministry, says: “I cannot but) the mere force of truth upon our om Roars 
record the effect of an actual though unde- | ings, and its power and influence upon our 
signed experiment which I prosecuted for) hearts; these principles and doctrines, and 
upwards of twelve years among you. For) the practices necessarily depending upon 
the greater part of that time, I could expa-| them, are, as it were, the TERMS that have 
tiate on the meanness of dishonesty, on the! drawn us together, and the BOND by which 
villany of falsehood, on the despicable arts of| we became centred into one body and fellowship, 
calumny, in a word, upon all those deformi-| and distinguished from others.” . . . 
ties of character which awaken the natural| «Yet this is not so the bond, but that we 
indignation of the human heart against the| have also a more inward and invisible, to wit, 
pests and disturbers of human society. Even| the life of righteousness.” ' . ‘ 
at this time I certainly did press the reforma-| Some of the chief expounders of their 


tions of honor, truth and integrity among my | « Principles and Doctrines, and the Practices 
people; but I never once heard of any such| 
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THE WAY OF REFORMATION. 





reformations having been effected among) 
them. If there was anything at all brought! 
about in this way, it was more than ever I 
got any account of. I am not sensible that) 
all the vehemence with which I urged the) 
virtues and proprieties of social life had the’ 
weight of a feather on the moral habits of my | 
parishioners. And it was not until I got im-| 
pressed by the utter alienation of the heart) 
from God, in all its desires and affections, it| 
was not till reconciliation to Him became the) 
distinct and prominent object of my minis-| 
terial efforts, it was not till I took the Scrip- 
tural way of laying the method of reconcili- | 
ation before them, it was not till the free| 
offer of forgiveness through the blood of 
Christ was urged upon their acceptance, and 
the Holy Ghost given through the channel | 
of Christ’s mediatorship to all who ask Him,) 
was set before them, as the unceasing object 
of their dependence and their prayers; it was 





necessarily depending upon them,” are Geo. 
Fox, Robert Barclay, William Penn, Isaac 
Penington, George Whitehead, Richard Clar- 
idge and Thomas Story. 

Among the harmonious “ Declarations of 
Faith” of our Early Friends, special atten- 
tion is requested to the Epistle of George 
Fox to the Governor of Barbadoes, and that 
issued by the Society in 1693, both of which 
documents exhibit the views of the body onthe 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 

The following summary of part of the pro- 
ceedings has been sent for the information of 
our readers :— 

A Meeting for Worship was satisfactorily 
held on the morning of Fifth-day, the 15th 
ult. 

The members of the Conference assem- 
bled for business in the afternoon, and con- 
tinued by adjournment to its close, on Sixth- 
day, the 16th. Much harmony prevailed 
throughout. 
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The exercises of Friends in regard to the 


now prevalent state of the Society, were 


freely and feeliogly expressed, and strong de- 


sires evinced that “the things that remain | 


might be strengthened,” and a clear testimony 
borne against the many innovations on our 
distinguishing principles and _ testimonies. 
The painful situation of Friends, who are 
so situated as to have to stand almost alone 
in endeavoring to bear a faithful testimony | 


for the Truth in their Meetings for Worship | 
and Discipline, caused mournful sympathy; | 


and the question of how long this was to be| 


endured, was discussed in a patient and ju-| 
dicious manner. Resignation of Membership | 
on the part of any who believe in the ancient | 
Christian principles and practices of the So- | 


ciety of Friends was deprecated, as that would 


be an acknowledgment that the body, now | 
improperly bearing that name, held legitimate | 


governing authority; and for the same rea- 


son, there was also strong objection expressed | 


against the acceptance of appointments of 
office of any kind, under the present regime. 

In many Meetings in the United States of 
America, the “ Hicksites’’ were in a major- 
ity, and held the reins of Church authority. 
It is believed that there is not a single in- 
stance on record where any Friend was so 
oblivious of the real questions at issue, and 
of his responsibility, aa to resign his mem- 
bership into the hands of that heterodox 
body. 

The partisan answer to this may probably 
be, that there is no analogy between the two 
cases. But whatever difference of religious 
sentiment there is between the Hicksites and | 
the nondescript body now in the seat of Church 
power in this country, it cannot be denied | 
that they are both Separatists from the true 
faith and practice of the Society of Friends, | 
and as such have lost the titie to exercise the 
functions which belong only to the true suc- | 
cessors of the founders of our institutions. 
That wise man, William Penn, rightly asserts: | 
—* All societies are to govern themselves ac 
cording to their institution, and first princi- 
ples of union.” 

“And if it be true, that the Church of 
Christ, redeemed by His most precious blood | 
to live to Him, see with the same eye, hear | 
with the same ear, speak with the same mouth, 
live by the same breath, and are led by the! 
same Spirit, where is this disagreement, con- | 
trariety, or dissent about the things of His | 
Church?” 

The following subjects engaged the special 
attention of the Conterence :— 

The singing of hymns, and other ritualis- 
tic performances, in religious meetings, were | 
shown to be prevalent in many quarters—in- 
eyitably leading to an entire subversion of | 
our method of worship. 
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The almost entire negation of our distin- 
guishing practice in regard to worship, min- 
istry, and the disuse of outward ordinances, 
on the part of extraneous and semi-official 
organizations, including the Madagascar 
Friends’ Mission, so-called, was commented 
upon, showing the relinquishment by the 
London Yearly Meeting of its normal duty 


|—the maintenance of the testimonies of the 


Society. 

The compromise of our testimony against 
the payment of tithes was held to be evi- 
dence of apostasy from our ancient faith. 

The inconsistent manner in which general, 
special, or public meetings are now held, was 
pointed out. Placards, &c., announcing such 
meetings, were read. Amongst these innova- 
tions which brought the Conference into 
serious concern were, that some recorded 
ministers and other prominent Friends were 
in the habit of holding meetings, inviting the 
public to attend, and at such times entreating 
the sympathy und fellowship of ministers and 
others connected with the various denomina- 
tions of professing Coristians, in some in- 
stances requesting those not members of our 
Society to sing one or more of their hymns, 
or varied with a selection or selections from 
Sankey’s hymn-book ; also requesting persons 
present to engage in prayer, holding prayer 
meetings, fellowship and Bible meetings or 
classes, where man’s wisdom conducts a ser- 


|vice of his own, and the guidance of the 


great Head of the Church cannot reign or 
rule over such assemblies, because not sought 
or waited for. 

The members of the Conference came not 
together under a sense of their own suffi- 
ciency, or professing to vaunt it over the 
brethren, but under a deep and mournful 
sense, that they belong to a fallen Church, 
yet, through divine mercy, not cast off for 
ever. Finally, we would express the hope 
that the time is approaching when our house, 
comparable to the house of David, shall be 
strengthened by faithful servants, upon whom 
the Spirit of God shall rest, who will be able 


| to greet all the true Israel in our midst with 


“Thine are we, David, and on thy side, thou 
son of Jesse; peace, peace be unto thee, and 
peace be to thine helpers; for thy God help- 
eth thee ;’—servants, who, instructed by the 
same Eternal Spirit, shall be clothed there- 
with, possessing “an understanding of the 
times, and a knowledge of what Israel ought 
to do.” 

A Committee of seven Friends was ap- 
pointed to prepare a Testimony for the Truth. 

BRIGHTEST AND Best.—At a late meeting 
in London, Henry Moorhouse told of a dying 
pauper in Dublin, who had taught him a 


sweet lesson he had never forgotten. When 
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visiting this dying man, so terribly afflicted 
with cancer that the physicians hardly cared 
to dress his wounds, he sought to comfort him, 
in parting, with the text, “ln my Father's 
house are many mansions,” &. “Stop a 
minute,” said the poor dying but happy suf- 
ferer; “that is a beautiful text, but there is 
ove sweeter than that in the next verse: ‘I 


will come again, and receive you unto My- 
self.’ ” - 





—— oe 





From The Galaxy. 
WEATHER WISVOM. 


The calling of the weather prophet has al- 
ways been one of great popularity. Weather 
predictions have been common from the ear- 
liest times, and the faculty of weather wis 
dom is, curiously enough, generally in the 
inverse order to the civilization and edu- 
cation of its possessor. 

The roving Arab and Indian, the Tartar 
of the Steppes, the Bushman of the African 
plains, the illiterate huntsman and sailor, the 
farmer—all these classes of men are far more 
likely than a college graduate to answer with 
correctness the question, “ Will it rain to- 
morrow?” Living an outdoor life, depend- 
ing on fine weather for comfort, and some- 
times for existence, their minds are early 
turned to observing the signs of the weather; 
and experience, observation, and tradition 
unite to teach them, without understanding 
the causes of pheuomena, the main laws of 
nature affecting the atmosphere. 

The old sailor, the farmer, and the hunter 
will often predict a storm many hours in ad- 
vance, from certain appearances in the sky 
which they have always observed to announce 
one. The book-man, on the other hand, 
though he may have gone through a com- 
plete course of physical graphy and 
meteorcl gy, and can talk learnedly about 
the cyclonic theory of hurricanes and ty- 
phoons, rarely makes this knowledge of much 
pn service to himself and his neigh- 

ors in the examination of the weather at 
home. He hears an old farmer or sailor say, 
“ Looks showery thisevening. Going to have 
rain.” He looks around and sees a pretty 
clear sky. What clouds do exist are light 
and feathery, and he smiles to himself, think 
ing, “What does he know of the laws of storms 
or the cyclonic theory?” As the evening 
advances the clouds disappear, and the stars 
shine out brilliantly. He goes to bed, more 
than ever satisfied that the rude weather 
prophet was wrong. About an hour before 
dawn he is ewakened by the sound of rain, 
and finds that his unlearned friend was right 
after all. A heavy shower has come down, 
and lasts, with intervals, the whole of the 
next day. The weatherwise farmer had ob- 
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served in the clouds sigus which the learned 
collegian could not interpret. He under- 
steod them partly from observation, partly 
from the traditions of others before him. 
Without knowing the causes or realizing his 
own process of reasoning, he felt that rain 
was coming; and the result justified his tra- 
ditions. 

Within the last century meteorology, or 
the science of weather wisdom, has been fol- 
lowed with great industry and perseverance 
in many parts of the world; in none with 
ibetter results than in the United States. 
| Many causes have contributed to this. The 
rapid increase of facilities of travel has led 
scientific observers to the tropics, where the 
laws of storms, large and simple, and less 
| modified by variations than in the temperate 
| zone, are more easily studied. 
| In the science of meteorology, however, as 
in other sciences, the synthetic method bas been 
| too often followed instead of the analytic, tend- 
ing to constant changes of theory, and a con- 
‘sequent delay of real progress. The synthetic 
method is nearly always followed under the 
shadow of a great name, and all its errors 
proceed trom that old logical fallacy, the ar- 
gumentum ad verecundiam, or “ appeal to mod- 
e-ty.” The true student of science stands 
ready, like Tyndall, to a>vandon any and all 
theories, one after the other, when they are 
contradicted by newly found facts. Theory 
in bis view is only fancy, excusable but uot 
commendable, save as an incentive to obser- 
vation and record of facts. He makes a 
clear and constant distinction between /aws and 
theories. Kepler's laws of the orbits of planets 
and Newton’s laws of the action of gravity 
were discoveries, and not theories. Those 
philosophers stated facts. That their discov- 
ered laws might be correct while their the- 
ories in other respects might be incorrect is 
evident, but the mass of mankind confounds 
theory and law, giving to both an equal 
weight. So long as this confusion affects 
scientific investigation it retards it, and such 
has been the case with meteorology, among 
other sciences, for many years. 

Early in the present century a certain Col- 
onel Capper started a theory that all storms 
were pee of greater or less diameter, mov- 
ing around a centre, which also advanced in 
acertain path. The theory was founded on 
the observed whirling effects of certain tor- 
nadoes. This theory—the rotary—was de- 
veloped by Piddington in his “Laws of 
Storms” and “Sailor’s Horn Book,” and 
later by Thom, Reid, Redfield, Dove, and 
others, the name, cyclone, being given to it, 
and all storms being denominated cyclones of 
greater or less diameter. This theory has 
largely influenced navigation ever since, and 
is the one semi-officially adopted by meteoro- 
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logical bureaus, as shown by the name “ cy- 
clone ” used in their reports of storms. 

A second theory, also founded on observed 
facts, has been developed in later times by 
Professor Espy. It is known as the “ in- 
blowing theory.” Admitting the same centre 
to the storm, Espy ascribes it to a heated 
column of air rushing upward and leaving a 
vacuum, to which all the air in the vicinity 
rushes, blowing in from all quarters to a com-| 
mon centre, not whirling around it, as assert- 
ed by cyclonic theorists. 

Both parties admit the centre, and Espy 
explains it as being a column of heated air. 
The cyclonists, headed by Professor Dove, of | 
Berlin, refer it to a meeting wf opposing cur- 
rents, one of which shifts around the west-| 
ern edge of the other and produces a whirling | 
movement, which increases till it equals the 
combined velocity of both currents. This, in | 
the northern hemisphere, produces, according | 
to them, the hurricane or storm rotating in| 
the direction opposite the hands of a watch ; 
in the southern hemisphere the same storm, | 
with the opposite movement. These clashing 
theories have had their fierce advocates. 





Meanwhile the United States Signal Service, 
not decidedly committed to either, but in-| 
clined to the cyclonic theory, has been ac- 
cumulating a store of meteorological facts, 
denied to any other nation. 





tions so far existing in the world, only one| 
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on which modern weather wisdom relies in its 
predictions. The area of low barometer will 
then represent a little pool in the bottom of 
a large valley, that of high barometer a 
table land above and surrounding the valley, 
the gradient will be the inclination of the 
slope of the valley’s sides, the isobars will 
define the shape of the edge of the valley 
and that of the little pool. The whole valley 
will be the rain area, the pool the centre of 
the storm. Let pool and valley move to- 
gether and you will have a perfect idea of 
the winter storm, the table land being the 
viewless air, the valley heing full of clouds, 
and rain, and snow. The shapes of valley 
and pool are similar, and reveal another law. 
They are always irregular ellipses, and al- 
most always advancing in the direction of the 
short axis, as one might roll an egg. The 
pool is always much nearer the rear of the 
rain area than its front. We find the illus- 
tration of this law in every winter storm. It 
takes a long time to brew. Its crisis being 
past, it clears up much more quickly than it 
clouded over. The size and consequent 
length of the storm varies from three to six 
days, but the proportion of its centre to the 
rain area remains practically the same. The 
larger the pool (area of low barometer) the 
longer the storm and the more extensive the 


| rain area. 
In the course of all the weather observa- | 


In summer the recorded storms are of dif- 
ferent character. Their extent is smaller, 


general and always reliable law of storms | the area of low barometer less, the gradient 
has been discovered. It was first announced | (slope of the valley) steeper, the advance 
by Professor Buys-Ballot, of Holland, and | more rapid, the destructive effect greater, tor- 
is known as “ Ballot’s law.” It relates to that| nadoes and waterapouts not infrequent, and 

reat weather indicator of modern times, the last, but not least, the barometer gives less 

arometer, and its relative pressures. Bal-| warning and weather predictions are less re- 
lot’s law is: “ The wind always flows from the| liable. The signal service, which in winter 
place of highest pressure to that of lowest, turn- | is so sure, becomes more liable to mistak+s in 


ing by the rotation of the earth to the ri ht | 
on the northern hemisphere, and to the left 


on the southern hemisphere.” The first part} 


of this law—that in italics—has been found | 
to be absolute in every case; the second part | 
is liable to very puzzling exceptions, which | 
still leaves the whole science of weather wis- | 
dom liable to mistakes in its predictions, es- | 
pecially in the summer. In the winter re-| 
ports of the United States Signal Service the 
coming of storms is generally predicted with | 
singular accuracy, its rate of progress and its | 
rain or snow area mapped out in advance for| 
as much as three days in some cases, The, 
method of prediction is by no means compli-| 
cated, depending on Ballot’s law and its ob- 
served corollary, that the rain area 1s found | 
to surround the area of low barometer, and to| 
be included by the lines of equal barometer | 
(called isobars), which define the edge of the| 
high barometer area. A familiar illustration 
will give an idea of the isobars and gradients 


summer. Local storms are more frequent, 
and local storms receive little notice from the 
central office beyond a record of their pas- 
sage. 

It is in this state of things that the weather 
wisdom of the old sailor and farmer, that of 
the Arab and Indian, has come at length to 
our aid; and it is to a member of that philo- 
sophic German nation, whose patience of 
record and classification has given usso many 
discoveries of value in late years, that we are 
indebted for the assistance. Mr. William 
Blasius,* formerly professor of natural science 
in the Lyceum of Hanover, and a resident 
and citizen of America for a quarter of a 
century, has just given to the world a book 
on storms and the means of predicting the 
same, that promises to overcome many of the 
difficulties now besetting meteorology, and to 

* “Storms: their Nature, Classification and Laws, with the 
means of Predicting them principally by their Embodiments, 


the Clouds.” By William Blasius. Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates, 1875, 
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give us a really valuable set of laws, as well 
asa mere theory of explanation. Like all 
theories founded on truth, it is extremely 
simple, and only needs to be fully stated to 
be understood. That it will be fully accept- 
ed for some time by meteorologists wedded 
to the cyclonic or inblowing theories is im- 
probable, but that it takes away many of the 
difficulties in the way of weather prediction 
is certain. The facts recorded by Mr. Blasius 
may be tested by any one, and they ‘turn out 
to be exactly those applied by farmer, sailor 
and savage since the world began. The Ger- 
man weather prophet points them out in sim- 
ple language, so that all may read them, and 
under his guidance any person of intelli- 
gence may become a fairly reliable weather 
prophet without the aid of a barometer, by 
the use of eyes and reason; while the addi- 
tion of this method to the present use of ba- 
rometer and thermometer in the Signal Ser- 
vice promises to double its efficiency. 
(To be concluded.) 


From the Advocate of Holiness. 


“THE BREATHINGS OF THE SPIRIT.” 








How sweetly do these words come to our 
hearts fiom the blessed Master: “He 
breathed on them and said, Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost.” And although centuries have 
passed since they were spoken, they come 
with all the power and freshness of early 
utterance to our own souls. And as we of 
later times stand upon the verge of a new 
year we see what grand opportunities for use- 
fulness open before us, and we draw back 
burdened with the view of our responsibilities, | 
and exclaim, “Who is sufficient for these | 
things?” Then looking away from the hu-| 
man to the divine, we see His willingness to | 
impart grace and wisdom, even to “ breathe | 
upon us and say, Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” | 
But in order to realize these “ breathibgs ” | 
we must stand with unfettercd hearts and | 
hands. Then we are on promised ground, | 
and may with loving confidence and holy 
boldness, claim from our Father, the anoint- | 
ing of the Holy Ghost, and of power. “Jesus, | 
draw us all in with thine all-prevailing love, 
that we may with increased clearness realize | 
in our hearts, thine own breathings!” Now| 
to God, the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, be | 
glory and praise forever, Amen. P. M. A. 





Facts are proving that righteous laws can 
be enforced even in New York city. The de- 
termination of the Mayor and Police Com- 
missioners, to prohibit liquor selling on Sun- 
day, has demonstrated that all that is wanting 





dare execute the laws. Of course crime has 
greatly diminished since its inciting cause has 
been removed. For two Sabbaths before the 
recent action of the police, the number of 
Sunday arrests in this city was about three 
hundred. As soon as the Sunday traffic was 
restrained the number of arrests was reduced, 
till, by the third Sabbath, it was only about 
one-half. Why can not tax-pavers see where 
their interests lie?—Christian Weekly. 


— ee 





From the New York Herald. 
STANLEY HEARD FROM. 


Lonpon, July 25.—The following is a 
summary of what the London Daily Telegraph 
prints to-morrow, giving an epitome of the 
dispatches just received from the long miss- 
ing leader of the New York Herald and 
London Daily Telegraph exploring expedi- 
tion in Central Africa, Henry M. Stanley. 
We are rejoiced to announce that copious 
dispatches, containing the fullest information 
of Stanley’s movements and adventures in the 
wild regions around Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
have reached us. After a long and anxious 
waiting since the receipt of the last intelli- 
gence of the great explorer in June, 1875, 
during which doubt and uncertainty as to his 
safety caused many to abandon all hope of 
his return to civilization, Stanley has surprised 
us with not less than five letters from the 
heart of Equatorial Africa, full of the most 
important and interesting description of that 
region, and of his own perilous and difficult 
journeyings, that has reached us since he an- 
nounced the discovery of Livingstone. The 
first dispatch bears ‘dite July 29, 1875, and 
was written at Mahyiga Island,-in Lake Vic- 
toria Nyanza, and describes the explorer’s 
voyage from King Mtesa’s territory at the 
northern end of Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
where Stanley had been visiting the king, 
back to the camp at Kayehije. In the course 
of this voyage across the lake Stanley and 
his party narrowly escaped from being mas- 
sacred by the savage and treacherous natives 
of Bumbireh, a large island on the western 
side of Lake Victoria Nyanza. — 

The second letter from Stanley is written 
from the lake shore town of Damo, in Ugan- 
da, and is dated August 15, 1875. Here the 
explorer had established his camp on the 
main land, but within easy access to the lake. 
From Mahyiga Stanley made an expedition 
across the lake to Ukerewe Island, at its 
southern extremity, from whence he recrossed 
the lake again toward the region of Uganda, 
the whole expedition being transported in 
canoes. . The next letter is writ- 
ten from Kawanga, on the frontiers of Un- 


is such a determination. Now let law-abiding| voro, and is dated January 18, 1876. The 


citizens strengthen the hands of officials who/| letter describes the march of the gallant ex- 
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plorer from King Mtesa’s capital across the 
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needy would lack aSaviour. “Cast thy bur- 


country to the eastern shore of Lake Albert} den on the Lord,” is a precious invitation, 
Nyanza. This march was made at the head|“for He careth for thee.” But there are 
of a large army, composed of Stanley’s own | burdens we cannot cast on Him. They stick 
force and the spearmen of Uganda. . .|tous; drive their roots through and through 
Stanley twice traversed the country Kabba-| the soul; cling to us in spite of our prayers, and 
rea, and visited but did not navigate Lake) struggles, and efforts to cast them on the 
Aubert Nyanza. |Lord. Even casting self on Him, with all 

This land exploration by Stanley in his | we are and have, brings no relief. The bur- 
march between the lakes, and his short stay | den still crushes. throbbings of anxious care 
on the lake, explains why Gessi, of Gordon’s| still jar every fibre of the soul, and flood 
force, who sailed on Lake Albert Nyanza in| the heart with worry. Then we want more 
April last, heard nothing of the expedition. | than a burden-bearer, more than an exhorta- 


Henry M. Stanley is, therefore, the first ex-| 
plorer who has penetrated the unknown re-| 
= lying between Lakes Victoria and Al-| 
ert Nyanza, and surveyed their mysterious 
recesses with the eye of the scientific traveler. | 
Towering above this vast expanse is the re-| 
markable mountain Gambaragara, which | 
Stanley thoroughly explored, and discovered | 
among its high uplands a pale-faced tribe, who | 
inhabit this wonderful region, forming a dif- 
ferent race of people to the black-skinned | 
denizens of the plains. Stanley chri-tens the | 
large inlet of the Albert Nyanza, on which | 
he encamped with his army, Beatrice Gulf, 
in honor of the Princess of Kngland’s royal | 
house. The next letter from Stanley is dated | 
March 26, 1876, from Kanfurro, and relates | 
the story of his final departure from Uganda. | 
It also gives particulars of his exploration ot | 
the Kageera river, which flows into Lake | 
Victoria Nyanza, on its west side. It fur- 
ther describes the exploration of Captain 
Speke’s Lake Windermere and the hot springs 
of Karagwe. Stanley forwards with this dis-| 
patch a sketch map, showing the hitherto | 
unmapped portion of the Victoria Nyanza, | 
giving the coast line from the mouth of the 
Kageera river on the west to that of the 
Shimeeyu river on the south. His latest 
dispatch is dated from Ubagwe, in Unyam- 
weze, April 24, 1876, and gives further de- 
tails of the explorations of the inter-lacustrine 
region, and of Stanley’s southward march 

From Ujiji Stanley pruposes 
to revisit Lake Albert Nyanza by way of 
Lake Tanganyika, and make a thorough ex- 
oo of the former basin. Stanley's last 
etter was dispatched when he was within 
fifteen days’ march of Ujiji, where he doubt 
less arrived last month. He is amply sup- 
plied with men and means sufficient to enable 
him to solve the great problem still left open 
to his undauoted courage and splendid gifts 
asatraveller. It will gratify all your read- 
ers to know that Stanley mentions in his ket- 
ters that his white friend, Fraok Pocock, is | 
well, and that his own health ie unimpaired. | 


—_————_-oe2 


He Serxs Burpens.—Christ is more than | 
a burden-bearer. Were he not, the most| 


tempest, and bring a great calm. 


tion to cast the burdep on the Lord. 
fact is, we cannot do it. What, then, shall 
wedo? Is there norelief? Ask theSaviour 
to do it all, to seize the load, force it off, 
break its grasp, and He will do it. He is a 
Deliverer ; seeks the lost, the weak, and pros- 
trate. The less we can do for ourselves the 
more He will do for us; He helps the helpless ; 
delivers the despairing; Lm His strength 
most perfectly where weakness is most abso- 
lute. Yes, that is just the thing to do; cease 
trying to cast the burden, and pray the Lord 


The 


| to seize it, take it from a powerless, despair- 
ing heart. It is wonderful how suddenly He 


will quiet the surgings of anxiety, still the 
Precious 
calm after such a storm; precious rest after 


feverish worry ; precious deliverance wholly 


of the Lord !—Baptist Union. 


CC ———— 


ABOUNDING GRACE. 


BY H. 8. PLATT.® 


I cannot let the opportunity pass without 
putting in a few words for the 200,000 men, 
who, to day, stand on the very inner edge of 
that vortex of everlasting ruin into which 
drunkards are ever plunging, and for the mil- 
lions who are ever drawing nearer and 
nearer. 

How shall such men emancipate them- 
selves? There are multitudes, feeling their 
danger, who would gladly reform, but they 
fear the struggle before them. They know 
their weakness, and they dare not hope to 
gain the victory. 

The church, therefore, ought to proclaim 
openly and emphatically, that where sin 
abounded, grace much more abounds. Let 
us preach and proclaim that the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ can redeem a man, body 
and soul; take him from the gutter, clothe 
him, cause him to stand before God in his 
right mind, and walk upright as a son of God. 

Let us say, as a Christian worker recently 
did to a man who feared that even if he be- 
came a Christian, he would fall back through 


° — for the The Morning from address at Interna- 
tional Temperance Congress. 
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the drink, “ kneel down this very moment 
and pray God to take from you all your ap- 
tite;”’ and these unfortunates will rise as 
e did, and from this time forward pass every 
liquor saloon without the slightest inclina- 
tion to touch the accursed thing. 
This, ‘nd this alone, is the sure salvation 
of drinkers. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 12, 1876. 
7. 


THE Two CovENANTS.—We have received 
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of the land of Egypt in the sight of the 
heathen, that I might he their God.” 

Most clearly and fully is the difference be- 
tween the two covenants explained, in 
Romans iv. and xi., and Hebrews viii., ix. 
and x. There, the righteousness which is of 


|faith in Christ is contrasted with the right- 


eousness which is by works of the law; and 
| there it is shown that the law, which belonged 





with the old covenant, made nothing perfect ; 
but the bringing in of a better hope, under 
\the new covenant, by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
did ; as He brought life and immortality to 
light by His gospel. 


a communication upon “The Old and New) 


Covenants,” expressing an opinion concern-; Our CorresPonDeNnce.—Three letters are be- 
ing their respective nature, which we believe | fore us, in which referen e is made to the sub- 
to be extremely remote from the teaching of | ject of the rights and privileges of ministers 
Scripture. "It is to the effect that “when the| visiting, with credentials, Yearly Meetings other 
old covenant is spoken of in the singular, we | than their own. A member of New York Yearly 


understand the language to mean the paschal Meeting, of long experience, writes as follows : 

: | ‘Thy observations in the Review of 15th 
lamb; and when the new covenant is men- | inst. in regard to ‘Christian Liberty’ awarded to 
tioned in Scripture, we understand it to mean | ministers visiting meetings vty — their own, 

, ” | although many may agree with thee therein, are 
the Lord Supper. | not, as I think, sound. I am aware this /iberty 
Feeling surprise that any one, at this day, | has been taken if not claimed by many, as if they 


should take so restricted a view of this im- | 
portant subject, reference may be made to| 
the clear setting forth of the “old covenant,” 
which God made with His chosen people, the 


were members and had a constitutional right in 
so doing. In most cases it is of little consequence 
whether they take part in the pending discussion 
jor not. Certificates are given to ministers who 
visit other meetings simply as /e¢/ers of introduc- 
| tion, soliciting the kindly care of their brethren 


children of Israel, succeeding or continuing | in the performance of the ‘ religious mission ’ to 


that which he made “ with Jacob, and also | Which they believe they are called. If during 
M ith I d also M | their presence a subject is introduced for the 
y covenant with Isaac, and also My cove- | consideration of the members—an article of dis- 


nant with Abraham,”—in the xxvi. chapter | cipline, or any thing of a /oca/ or family concern 


of Leviticus. In the solemn and sublime | —all visitors who may be present should sce the 
prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the | 


impropriety of their taking any part therein. 
Subjects may be of ‘ wide concern’ in some re- 


Temple (1 Kings viii.) 1t was again cele- | spects, but when they relate to the government in 


brated, both in retrospect and in anticipa- 
tion. Promise and warning, as well as the 
hope of forgiveness for trespasses repented of, 
were in these declarations placed together. 


The promise was given to Abraham, who) 


“believed God” unto obedience (James ii. 
21-23). Its conditions of fulfilment were 
simple and plain: “It ye walk in My sta- 
tutes, and keep My commandments, and do 
them”; then, blessings would be given in 
abundance, “But if ye will not hearken 
unto Me, and do all these commandments,” 
then, punishment and desolation. “And yet, 
for all that,’’ Jehovah would not destroy them 
utteily; remembering His covenant with 
their ancestors, “whom I brought forth out 


any way in the meeting in which they are intro- 
duced, non-members should not interfere in the 
| settlement of them.” 

Another member of the same Yearly Meeting 
says: 

** While I am one of the number that strongly 

favored the adoption of the * Queries for Minis- 
|ters and Elders’ yet I fully agree with thy re- 
|marks as to the privilege of ministers attending 
|this Yearly Meeting with minutes, and so ex- 
pressed myself when this subject was before our 
Yearly Meeting. I hope none of us may ever 
get into that condition or position that we shall 
fear the truth.” 


Somewhat similar is the expression of a third 
correspondent: 

‘‘In questions of purely internal polity I sup- 
| pose a stranger would have too much sense of 
propriety to attempt to influence the judgment of 
a meeting; but in those of genera! interest, which 
really affect the whole Society, it is different, and 
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surely if there is any case in which such are en- 
titled to a hearing it is where innovations on the 


practice of the Society through its whole exist- 


ence are under consideration.” 

Upon the subject thus briefly reviewed, our 
judgment, and we believe that of the majority of 
the members of the Society of Friends, is in ac- 
cordance with the last of these expressions 


Se  — 


HAVERFORD SCHOLARSHIPS.—F or several years 
past not a single applicant for admission to the 
College, thoroughly we// prepared to enter one 
of the classes, has been refused for want of 
means. 

We call attention to this fact in order that no 
young man in our Society, desirous o{ obtaining 
a liberal education, may despair of his ability to 
gratify his wish, or hesitate to apply, when prop- 
erly fitted, at Haverford. 


DIED. 

SMITH.—On the 22nd of Tenth mo., 1875, George 
Smith, in the 80th year of his age, a member and elder of 
Guernsey Particular and Flushing Monthly Meeting. Ohio. 
This dear friend had been for many years very serviceable 
in the administration of the discipline, being remarkably 
clear therein, and firm in maintaining the docirines and 
testimonies of the gospel as held by our worthy prede- 
cessors. His last illness was short and attended with much 
suffering, borne with remarkable patience and unshaken 
faith in the divine power that had sustained him through 
a long life of devotedness to his Master's cause. Those 
who witnessed his close have the comforting assurance 
that his end was peace 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cuicaao, Seventh mo. 29, 1876. 
Editor of Friends’ Review : 

Thinking many of the readers of Friends’ 
Review would be interested in reading the 
following account of some of the mission 
work on our western lakes, I make free to 
send it. 

Near the entrance into Green Bay from 


Lake Michigan, is a cluster of small islands— | 


said to be of rather peculiar and romantic 
beauty—known as the Washington group, 
inhabited till recently altogether by a rouch 
population, who live by fishing, selling the 
fruits of their toil to be transported to the 
various city markets. 

Their business increasing, their population 
grew with it, and up to 1864 numbered abc ut 
one thousand souls. 

For years bad they lived in these wild 
seenes without any form of religious instruc- 
tion, and seemed utterly lost to all thought of 
eternity. The money earned in the summer was 
spent during the winter months in drinking, 
gambling and a!l manner of lewd and wicked 
habits within their reach. The whole popu- | 


_| church. 
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lation seemed entirely given over to the low- 
est grades of vice. 

In 1864 Captain Kitwood (an old ocean 
captain, long since a devoted Christian 
worker), was drawn, we doubt not by the 
voice of the Holy Spirit, to visit these people 
and look into their degraded condition, which 
so affected his heart that he shortly made an 
|appeal in their behalf to the agent of the 
| Western Seaman’s Friends’ Society, and re- 
| quested them to appoint a chaplain for them, 
| After much earnest and fruitless effort to ob- 
| tain the services of one suitable for such a 
| mission, it was suggested to the Captain that 
he himself should undertake the work. The 
‘call was quite unexpected, and seemed as 
from Providence. His answer, therefore, was 
| cheerful and prompt toaccept. He had long 
| been under the preparing hand for the Mas- 
ter’s service, and now resolved to do what he 
‘could for these benighted people. 
| On first going among them he had hard- 
|ships to endure and misguided wicked oppc- 
|sition to overcome. His life was threatened, 
|and all manner of devices were gotten up to 
| drive him away. I would love to = more 
in detail an account of his trials, labors and 
‘the final wonderful success of the mission. 
But it would claim too much space and time. 
| He was there three years, teaching and 
preaching the gospel, and before he left had 
‘organized a religious society, assisted in 
building a neat house for worship, and had 
| the comforting belief that the most if not all 
|the inhabitants were converted to the Chris- 
|tian religion, and were worthy members of 
Long previous to organizing the 
‘church memberships, they had emptied out 
|on the ground nearly every barrel of .spirit- 
jous liquors. And when he left he thinks 
‘there was not, all put together, a barrel 
‘of intoxicating liquors to be found among 
| them, 

Since 1867 Captain Kitwood has been 
actively engaged under the direction of Ben- 
jamin Frankland in the Western Seaman’s 
and other mission work. He aiso continues 
a fatherly oversight of the Washington 
Islands. 

They have just lately fitted out a vessel 
and sent Captain Bundy (who bas also been 
an old sea-captain), out to visit these islands 
and others points along our lakes and on 
Green Bay. 

How beautifully does this work of mercy and 
love seem to accord with the example and all 
the teachings of Christ when personally 
among men. It is wonderful when we look 
around and see the work now going on among 
the lowly and forsaken of society. In connec- 


ition with Benjamin Frankland’s Seaman’s 


Bethel House here, he last fall fitted up and 
opened what he calls the Stranger’s Home, for 
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the wayward and floating homeless strangers 
and unemployed laborers, all of whom are 
often very numerous about Chicago. 

This department, in winter especially, is 


nearly always full. And it is remarkable! 


REVIEW. 


in out of this “loop-hole of retreat” 
into he fatere of the Society of Friends we 
had sitting in that clean and quiet corner 
which unites the comfort of the present style 
with the simplicity of the past. There was 


how many of these men, under kind Christian | the strong old lug-pole glistening black with 
counsel and gare, are converted and brought|the added creosote of centuries. From it 
to Christ. hung the trammel and pot-hooks of the olden 
To assist in this work Western Yearly | time, sustaining the burnished tea kettle of 
Meeting of Friends last year directed its|the modern. A short bench (scrubbed white) 
treasurer to pay to Benjamin Frankland | reached across the end of the hearth, a chair 
$500, to which Chicago Monthly Meeting of | at the opposite end, so that four persons might 
Friends added $100, making in all $600:| comfortably warm fiogers and toes around 
thus owning an interest in the good work | the bright faggot fliwe, which, on this occa- 
they are doing. And it was of great service | sion, was especially comforting to American 
in its prosecution. ‘Truly thy friend, 'nerves, chilled by protracted cold. Sitting 
Josern Jones. | thus, one could see quite out the chimney 

‘top—a fine chance tor ventilation and heat 
combined. Travelers who relish antiquarian 
AN OUTLOOK FROM THAKEHAM CHIM- spice should visit Thakeham Chimuey Cor- 
NEY CORNER. ner. The First-day school is well sustained, 

and very helpful tw the children and adults 

On the 4th of 6th mo., in company with | also. The little library has a fresh look, 
T. W. M., of Dorking, Surrey, I came to this! made up in part of books that never can 
spot, abounding in historic memories of Wm.| grow old in teaching. Two meetings were 
Penn’s life at Worminghurst. The old meet-| held the day we were there, and two testi- 
ing-house was over two hundred years old) monies borne to the truth as it is in Jesus by 
before it became the place of worship for the | the honest-hearted neighbors, which is not an 


——————__—__—_~«go——___ 


Penn family and others, so that it must be 
now more than four hundred years old. It 
has been neatly fitted up tu meet the growing 
needs of the neighbornood for a meeting- 
house and First-day school; a reviving “ re- 
vival” having been ripening and brioging 
forth the fruits of the Spirit there in the last 


few years. The premises are in the olden | 


cottage style, and in admirable order. The 


quaint old beams, girders, windows, doors, | 
hinges, latcher, and the seats for the people, | 
all strike one as with language from sympa- | 
thizing souls. Here Wm. Penn and Hannah | 
Callowhill declared their intentions of mar-| 


riage. A well-written Monthly Meeting 


book shows close attention to practical relig- | 
ion; one Friend having been brought rig- 


idly under censure for giving way to an evil 
temper so far as to beat a mule in retaliation 


on the owner of the mule, For this unchris- | 


tian conduct adequate humiliation was re- 
quired in the acknowledgment. 
Worminghurst is four miles distant. The 


spot is reached by train from Dorking, and | 
a walk of half an hour. All the solid parts’ 


| unfrequent fact. 
| This is not the only instance of growing 
| life in various portions of the Society in this 
| country. The meeting is “ under aa 

. 


| Lonpon, Seventh mo., 23rd, 1576, 





For Friends’ Review. 

|THE PRINCIPLES OF PEACE EXEMPLI- 
FIED BY THE FRIENDS AND MORA. 
VIANS IN IRELAND DURING THE 
REBELLION OF 1798. 


Abridged from the narrative of Thomas Han- 
cock, M. D. 





BY JACOB 8. WILLETS. 





(Concluded from page 789.) 

It has already been stated that, on the first 
appearance of the civil feuds which ushered 
in the Rebellion of 1798, even as early as the 
year 1795, the Society of Friends exercised a 
consistent care in advising its members to de- 
stroy their arms, that they might on all 
hands keep themselves free trom the stain of 





of the old building were retained and appro-|bivod. We have now to record the fact of 
oo in the repairing; and the new have|their biotherly sympathy being extended in 
een added, including apartments for visiting | deeds of active benevolence towards those 
Friends, so as to comport with them. The| families and individuals who, by reason of 
most of this has been done by Friends since | their severe losses, were so reduced as to stand 
1871, and the meeting has been growing|in need of their friendly assistance. The 
steadily since that time. It consists regularly | proofs of a wise Christian economy are no 
of about 30 persons, the neighbors and the|iess manifest in the latter case than in the 
family (the latter lately received into mem- | former. 
bership) residing on the premises. A cheer- A committee of the Yearly Meeting, held 
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in Dublin, was very early appointed to take; Neither did distance of place prevent our 
the circumstances of their suffering brethren | brethren in a distant land from desiring to 
into consideration ; for many who had been | contribute to the necessities of their Friends 
blessed with comfortable homes and means of | in distress; for, by the following extract from 
supporting their families, were left almost|the Epistle from the Yearly Meeting held in 
destitute ; and this committee recommended | Philadelphia in the 4th month, 1799, it ap- 
a voluntary subscription to be raised by the | pears that the same spirit of brotherly affec- 
different Monthly Meetings for their relief. | tion and sympathy prevailed in the hearts of 
The following is an extract from the re-| Friends there: 
port of this committee, presented to the, “We retain in affectionate remembrance 
Yearly Meeting in 1799. It will be seen that | the sympathy of Friends in your nation, and 
they scrupled conscientiously to seek redress | the generous relief you afforded to our breth- 
for their losses by the usual legal means: ren who were much stripped of their property 
“We apprehend it proper to inform the | by the war in this country some years since ; 
Yearly Meeting, that shortly after our ap-|and we are thankful in feeling a degree of 
pointment, divers numbers of our religious so-|the same brotherly love, by which we are 
ciety having suffered loss and damage in their | made one in the Lord, wherever dispersed or 
substance in various ways by the commotions | situated, desiring if, at this time, or in conse- 
which were in this nation, we came to the | quence of future trials, brethren among you 
judgment that it would be inconsistent for|should be reduced to similar circumstances, 
any of our members in most, if not in all | we may receive information and be permitted 
cases, to seek for, or to receive compensation | to follow your benevolent example.” 
from government, or other legal redress by| This affectionate proposal was gratefully 
presentment ; and we, having received account | acknowledged by the Yearly Meeting in Dub- 
that in different parts divers Friends had suf-|lin in 1801, in its Epistle to the Yearly 
fered so materially as to stand in need of | Meeting of Philadelphia, in these terms: 
assistance, recommended to the different “ Your Epistle given forth in 1799, addressed 
Monthly Meetings to set forward a liberal |to Friends in Ireland, was received, which 
subscription to afford some relief to these feelingly carried with it genuine marks of 
Friends. In consequence whereof, the sum of | strong affection and near sympathy with us 
£3,847 11s. 94d. has been subscribed and re-| under the trials which Friends in this land 
ceived; and a number of suffering cases | previous thereto and about that time labored 





having been laid before us, we have adjudged | under. 

the sum of £2,217 7s. 24d. for their relief;| “It is cause of humble thankfulness that 
their losses appearing to amount to upwards | the dispensation was not of a very long con- 
of £7,500, exclusive of many cases not yet | Unmanen, though many Friends suffered 


disposed of or returned ; and there remains a | deeply in their property while the conflict 
fund of £1,360 4s. 7d. still to be applied for | continued; and it was much more severe in 
this purpose. We have also received account |some parts of the nation than others. 
of the losses of sundry Friends toa considera-| “A considerable sum was raised, which, 
ble amount, whose circumstances did not|under the direction and management of a 
make it necessary for them to receive any re-| National Committee, was administered to the 
lief at present.” relief of the sufferers in such proportion as 
The said committee further reported to/from the accounts transmitted of their loss 
the Yearly Meeting in 1800, viz.: ‘““ We have | and circumstances they appeared to require. 
attended to the cases of those Friends who} When these wants were supplied there was a 
have suffered in the late commotions, and be- redundancy, which was directed to be returned 
lieve suitable assistance has been afforded to | to the subscribers, so that we do not at present 
such, and that there are not now likely to be | stand in need of making any further use of your 
any further cases transmitted to the commit- | brotherly intimation of affording assistance 
tee. The amount distributed to those who|than that of expressing a grateful sense 
appeared to atand in need thereof is £2,852 | thereof.” 
15s. 10}d., and the balance remaining in the; Without question. it must afford a pleasing 
treasurer's hands being £994 15s. 11d., we | reflection to every humane mind that a relig- 
have come to the judgment that it be re-|ious society, conformably to the analogy of 
turned to the different Monthly Meetings, in ;the outward body, should in this way suffer 
proportion to the sums sent by them, and|and sympathize in the sufferings of all its 
that it ought to be returned in like propor- | members, and, though dispersed over a nation, 
tion to the Friends subscribing the same.” should constitute, as it were, but a single 
The Yearly Meeting of London in 1799, | family, bound together by common interests. 
being dipped into sympathy with Friends in| Viewed abstractedly as the effect of a be- 
Ireland, cordially offered their assistance if|nevolent Christian economy, practiced in a 
further exigencies should require. particular society, the fact must also be a 
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source of gratification, that strangers, even in | it is opposed by every rule and maxim, by 
distant countries, should offer this kind as-|every law and principle, in the New Tes- 
sistance to those in need. For we are told|tament. Consequently, the maxims and 
that the Friends in England, and even in | principles of Peace cannot, under any circum- 
America, requested permission to send their | stances, be dispensed with ; and warlike hab- 
contributions should they be required. its and dispositions are entirely incompatible 
But, contemplating the fact, as if the same | with the meek and forgiving spirit of Chris- 
rinciples of conduct might be made applica-|tianity. The rule of expediency, as it is 
le to the whole Christian community, how | called, may promise much, and men may em- 
consoling and animating would be the pros-| ploy their sophistry in attempting to recon- 
pect of all the members of the Christian | cile the two characters. But calculations of 
Church, however scattered, and however di-| present advantage can never be admitted to 
vided by minute shades of opinion, being | torm a part of the motives by which a Chris- 
brought to unite in the bond of peace, in a/tian should be governed ; nor will he, who, 
common desire to do each other good, to obey |in simplicity of heart, wishes to follow the 
the same rule, and to adopt in their prac-|example of a meek and forgiving Saviour, 
tice the same principles! | with faithful obedience to his laws and hum- 
It would require no great stretch of faith | ble confidence in his divine protection, ever 
to believe that conduct like this would lead|be justified in forsaking the direct and 
them to a union which no earthly power straight forward course of integrity, to pre- 
could shake, and that Jews, Mahometans and |serve life or property, forthe serpentine 
Pagans would bow down with reverence to| mazes of a wily policy, by which he might 
the spirit of Christianity, and surrender their | bring himself to think that he could secure 
might before the nscllinadsy of such a peace- | these transitory blessings. 
ful dominion. Because these, constituting part | 








of the human family, and therefore objects of | ———~e-— 
this catholic benevolence, would receive from | From The Wayside. 
their Christian neighbors such lessons of | AN APPEAL: 





peace and good will as would imbue them | 


with kind dispositions, and take away al!| Sisters of the Church of Christ !—they are 
evil intentions from their minds. everywhere, somebody's sons, somebody’s fath- 

It could not injure any, whatever might be | ers, yes, somebody’s mothers and sisters, per- 
their opinions with regard to the necessity of ishing, going down to everlasting death, and 
war, to study with deep attention the moral | the Master, the loving, compassionate Master, 
effect of this Christian spirit of universal | who hesitated not to sacrifice His life for sin- 
charity, which has thus a tendency to unite ners, has come, and calleth for you to come 
together nations, kindreds and people as to the rescue. He wants you all; it is the 
children of one parent and servants of one hour of woman’s influence and woman’s work. 
Lord—“ thinking no evil,” “forbearing one| Mothers, with your trained sympathies and 
another,” “loving one another,” “ preferring | motherly skill: unmarried women, with your 


one another,” “seeking the good of all”—| 
and to compare it with the opposite spirit, 
which is ever busy in discovering faults, in 
awakening evil surmises, in sowing the seeds 
of contention, and setting man at variance | 
with man, in kindling the flame of war, and | 
promoting the nisery, demoralization and de- 
struction of the human race. How can we 
conceive it possible that these opposite disposi- 
tions should ever be brought to coincide in the 
perfect character—the true disciple of Jesus 


untrammeled time and unfettered freedom of 


/movement; maidens, with the sweet attraction 
of the ‘‘ dew of your youth,” Jesus wants you 


all. Do not fear to enlist in His army, do not 


‘choose your own rank. He will appoint 


your work. He will guard you from all its 
dangers. He will fill you with the sweet 
consciousness that you are working for and 


/with Him. 


Oh, when every man, especially every wo- 
man, feels that the one object of consecrated 


Christ. jlives should be to spread, by every means 

Is it possible that the same indivilual can| within reach, the knowledge of our full and 
be actuated at the same time by the maxims | glorious Saviour, and when all other iaterests 
and principles of Peace and the maxims and | are made to bow to this, we shall see the dawn 


principles of War? But if these are incom. | 
patible, and war could be tolerated un ler the 
Christian code, then the maxims and principles 
of Peace might be dispensed with under the 
same code. Where shall we find the authority 
for thus stripping off the distinguishing badge 
of the Christian, that he may be fitted for the 


field of battle?. There is no such authority ;) 


of that glorious day when no cloud shall over- 
shadow the universal domain of the Sun of 
Righteousness. M. E. W. 


————_ _ med -- 


Wuica 1s tHE Foo..—A gentleman in 


the habit of occasionally using intoxicating 


drinks took up an able temperance address, 








fro we. 
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and sat down in his family to peruse it. He 
read it through without saying a word, when 
he exclaimed, “ This man is a fool, or I am/” 
He then read it again, and when again he 
had finished it, a second time he exclaimed, 
“This man is a fool, or Iam!” A third 
time he read it with still greater care, and as 
he finished the last sentence exclaimed, “ J 
was the fool!” and never tasted a drop of 
ardent spirits afterwards.— The Morning. 


From The Philadelph'a Evening Bulletin. 
SOJOURNER TRUTH. 


Her Strange Career--Some very Interesting 
Reminiscences. 

The [reported] death* of Sojourver Truth, a | 
colored woman who was known all over the| 
land, is of so much public interest that one of 
our reporters called upon Wa. Still, Esq., of | 
this city, to obtain some reminiscences of her 
strange career. Mr. Still kindly supplied the | 
following: 

Amongst the first incidents that came into | 
mind in connection with the life of this well-| 
known and rema:kable woman, on hearing of | 
her decease, were the following: 

“ Frederick, is God dead ?” 

On the occasion of an anti-slavery conven- 
tion, before a large audience, Frederick 
Douglass was making one of his most elo- 

uent speeches, in which he was portraying 
the situation of the country and the attitude 
of his race, under the domination of the slave 
power, in the most lamentable light, as 
though everything was about to go headlong 
to wreck and ruin, when Sojourner interrupt- 
ed by asking the above pertinent question. 
It was a stunning one for the great orator, 
and its electric effect was instantly manifested 
upon the entire audience, who evidently sym- 
pathized with the poor old ignorant woman, 
rather than with the renowned orator. None 
who were present will ever forget the occa- 
sion, and there is but little room to fear that 
history will ever allow this question to go 
into oblivion. That she was a strangely- 
made creature with regard to physical struc- 
ture, manner, language and thought, a won- 
7 a easily described, is generally con- 





In the interest of the slave she would 
dauntlessly face the most intelligent and cul- 
tivated audiences, or would individually ap- 
proach the President of the United States as 
readily as she would one of the bumblest citi- 
zens. And judging from the large number of 
autograph letters contained in her “ Book of 
Life” from leadiog abolitionists and states- 
men, she had succeeded in making the per- 
sonal acquaintance of many of the best and 
purest men in all parts of the country, east, 
west, north and south. 


* A report since contradicted. 
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The following brief reference to her, taken 
from a recent publication, will give in a nut- 
shell an idea of her usefulness and labors: 

“She is a woman of strong religious nature, 
with an entirely original eloquence and 
humor, possessed of a weird imagination, of 
most grotesque but strong, clear mind, and 
one who, without the aid of reading or 
writing, is strangely susceptible to all that in 


|thought and action is now current in the 


world. At the antislavery and woman’s 


| rights meetings she has been one of the chief 
attractions, and her shrewd good sense, 


mixed with oddities of speech and whimsical 
illustrations, never fails of producing a sym- 
pathetic interest, as wel! as exciting the 
curiosity of the audience. Her life has been 
one of extreme vicissitudes, and-a great por- 
tion of it full of hardship. She has been a 
true and eloquent friend of her race, and a 
practical and efficient couns:llor and assistant 
in their moral and religious training. Her 
work in the Freedmen’s camps at Washing- 
ton and in Virginia during the war was very 
valuable and much esteemed. She was a 
staunch friend of Mr. Lincoln, and he gave 
her many words of encouragement and 
praise.” 

Her Real Name.—The subject of this sketch 
—Sojourner Truth, as she called herself, but 
whose name, originally, was Isabella—was 
born a slave in Ulster county, New York, 
and was owned by Colonel Ardinburgh, who 
helonged to that class of people called Low 
Dutch. Sojourner was fortunately eman- 
cipated in 1827. She had been under no 
improving influences, and scarcely knew her 
right hand from her left. With her half 
**Low Dutch ” and half African accent, she 
was sent adrift to battle with the world as 
best she could. 


> ——_ 
For Friends’ Review. 


UNCERTAINTY OF FAME. 


Robert Fulton will always be remembered 
as the man who first navigated the water in 
a steamboat. This occurred in 1807, at New 
York. It might be supposed that, then as now, 
such an important and successful iovention 
and performance would be universally re- 
garded as an occasion for a great reputation. 
Yet in 1811 a letter was written (which we 
have seen in the original manuscript) from a 
citizen of Lancaster, Penna., the native place 
of Fulton, to a merchant in Philadelphia, in 
which the following passage occurs: 

“ Lancaster has been unfortunate enough 
to be the birth-place of Simon Sayder and 
of Bob Fulton, the torpedo-man, also (I be- 
lieve) of Durang, the farcico-comico tragedian, 
probably the most meritorious character of 
the three. On the other hand, Dr. Ad. Kuhn 
and Dr. Barton drew their first breath in 
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would reflect a lustre on any place that had 
given them birth. Also, Sir George Prevost, 
a distinguished general officer in the British 
service, was born here. So that the luxuriant 
soil of Lancaster County, although it has 
produced some rank, noxious and good-for- 
nothing weeds, has yielded some rare and 
most valuable plants.” 

In the above designation of Fulton as 
“the torpedo-man,” reference is made to the 
invention by him of a submarine torpedo, for 
destructive use in naval warfare. He en- 
deavored, wiihout success, to sell this invention 
to the Emperor Napoleon I. The writer of 
the letter we have quoted, though a fellow- 
townsman, does not seem even to have heard 
of Fulion’s steamboat, although it was set 
afloat four years before. 


———_-— +o-- —____- 


FINDING A TEXT. 


In “ Lectures to my Students,” delivered 
by C. H. Spurgeon to the classes in his Pas 
tor’s College, be narrates some instances of 
his own experience of providential direction 
in this respect. 

Supposing, says he, that you have prayed 
in that little room of yours, have wrestled 
hard and supplicated long, and have thought 
over your people and their wants, and still 


you were about to go a warfare at your own 
charges, it would be a very miserable thing 


to be short of powder, and the battle so near; | 
but as your Captain has to provide, there is_ 


no doubt that all in good time he will serve 
out the ammunition. 


ing and watching, for to the industrious stu- 
dent heavenly help is certain. If you had 
gone up and down idly all the week, and 
given no heed to proper preparation, you | 
could not expect divine aid; but if you have | 
done your best, and are now waiting to know 


your Lord’s message, your face shall never be | 
ashamed. 





this town—two men whose eminent talents: 


If you trust in God, he | 
will not, he cannot fail you. Continue plead: | 
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hung as in the balances. I was naturally 
desirous to run in the track which I had 
carefully planned, but the other text would 
take no refusal, and seemed to tug at my 
skirts, crying, “‘No, no, you must preach 
from me. God would have you follow me.” 
I deliberated within myself as to my duty, 
for I would neither be fanatical nor unbeliev- 
ing, and at last I thought within myself, 
“Well, I should like to preach the sermon 
which I have prepared, and it is a great risk 
to run to strike out a new line of thought, but 
still as this text consirains me, it may be of 
the Lord. and therefore I will venture upon 
it, come what may.” 

I almost always announce my divisions 
very soon after the exordium, but on this oc- 
casion, contrary to my usual custom, 1 did 
not do so, for a reason which some of you 
may probably guess. I passed through the 
first head with considerable liberty, speaking 
perfectly extemporaneously both as to thought 
and word. The second point was dwelt upon 
with a consciousness of unusual quiet efficient 
power, but I had no idea what the third 
would or could be, for the texf yielded no 
more matter. just then, nor can | tell even 
now what I could have done, had not an 
event occurred upon which I had never calcu- 
lated. I had brought myself into great diffi- 
culty by obeying what I thought to be a 


divine impulse, and I felt comparatively easy 
you cannot meet with the text :—well, do not 


fret about it, nor give way to despair. If) 


about it, believing that God would help me, 
and knowing that I could at least close the 
service should there be nothing more to be 
said. I had no need to deliberate, for in one 
moment we were in total darkness—the yas 
had gone out, and as the aisles were choked 
with people, and the place everywhere 
crowded, it was a great peril, but a great 
blessing. 

What was I todothen? The people were 
a little frightened, but I quieted them in- 
stantly by telling them not to be at all 
alarmed, though the gas was out, for it would 
soon be re-lighted; and as for myself, having 


no manuscript, I could speak just as well in ° 


the dark as in the light, if they would be so 
good as to sit and listen. Had my discourse 


I once passed through a very singular ex-| been ever so elaborate, it ‘would have been 
perience, of which witnesses are present in| absurd to have coptinued it, and so as my 


this room. I had passed happily through | 
all the early parts of divine service in the | 
evening of the Sabbath, and was giving out | 
the hymn before sermon. I opened the Bible | 
to find the text, which I had carefully 
studied as the topic of discourse, when on the 
opposite page anuther passage of Scripture 
sprang upon me like a lion from a thicket, 
with vastly more power than I had felt when 
considering the text which I had chosen. 
The people were singing and I was sighing 
I was in a strait betwixt two, and my mind 


| plight was, I was all the less embarrassed. I 
turned at once mentally to the well-known 
text which speaks of the child of light walk- 
ing in darkness, and the child of darkness 


| walking i in the light, and found appropriate 


remarks and illustrations pouring in upon me, 
and when the lamps were again lit, I saw be- 
fore me an audience as rapt and subdued as 
ever man beheld in his life. 

Some few church-meetings afterwards, two 


.| persons came forward to make confession of 


their faith, who professed to have been con- 
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; | : 
verted that evening; but the first owed her | — ont lost, - very bagwan 
conversion to the former part of the discourse, | nt ae 


. I pause and turn my eyes and, looking back, 
which was on the new text that came to me, Where that tumultuous flood has passed, I see 


and the other traced his awakening to the Jat. | aoe silent —_ of the Past, a on 
. : waters weltering over graves, its shores 
ter part, which was occasioned by the sudden Strewn with the a of Beats, where mast and hull 
darkness. Drop away piecemeal ; battlemented walls 
Frown idly, green with moss, and temples stand 
Unroofed, forsaken by the worshipers. 
Eh There lie memorial stones, whence time has gnawed 
THE FLOOD OF YEARS. The graven legends, thrones of kings o’erturned, 
The broken altars of forgotten gods, 
Foundations of old cities and long streets 
Where never fall of human foot is heard 
Upon the desolate pavement. I behold 
Dim glimmerings of lost jewels far within 
The sleeping waters, diamond, sardonyx, 
Ruby and topaz, pearl and chrysolite, 
Once glittering at the banquet on fair brows 
That long ago were dust; and all around, 
Strewn on the waters of that silent sea, 
Are withering bridal wreaths, and glossy locks 
Shorn from fair brows by loving hands, and scrolls 
O'erwritten—haply with fond words of love 
And vows of friendship—and fair pages flung 
Fresh from the printer's engine. There they lie 
A moment and then sink away from sight. 
I look, and the quick tears are in my eyes, 
For I behold, in every one of these, 
A blighted hope, a separate history 
Of human sorrow, telling of dear ties 
Suddenly broken, dreams of happiness 
Dissolved in air, and happy days, too brief, 
That sorrowfully ended, and I think 
How painfully must the poor heart have beat 
| In bosoms without number, as the blow 
Was struck that slew their hope or broke their peace, 
Sadly I turn, and look before, where yet 
The Flood must pass, and I behold a mist 
Where swarm dissolving forms, the brood of Hope, 
Divinely fair, that rest on banks of flowers 
Or wander among rainbows, fading soon 
And re-appearing, haply giving place 
To shapes of grisly aspect, such as Fear 
Molds from the idle air; where serpents lift 
The head to strike, and skeletons stretch forth 
The bony arm in menace. Further on 
A belt of darkness seems to bar the way, 
Long, low and distant, where the Life that Is 
Touches the Life to Come. The Flood of Years 
Rolls toward it, near and nearer. It must pass 
That dismal barrier. What is there beyond ? 
Hear what the wise and good have said. Beyond 
That belt of darkness still the years roll on 
More gently, but with not less mighty sweep. 
They gather up again and softly bear 
All the sweet lives that late were overwhelmed 
And lost to sight—all that in them was good, 
Noble, and truly great and worthy of love— 
The lives of infants and ingenuous youths, 
Sages and saintly women who have made 
Their households happy—all are raised and borne 
By that great current in its onward sweep, 
Wandering and rippling with caressing waves 
Around green islands, fragrant with the breath 
Of flowers that never wither. So they pass, 
From stage to stage, along the shining course 
Of that fair river broadening like a sea. 
As its smooth eddies curl along their way, 
They bring old friends together; hands are clasped 
In joy unspeakable; the mother’s arms 
Again are folded round the child she loved 
And lost. Old sorrows are forgotten now, 
Or but remembered to make sweet the hour 
That overpays them ; wounded hearts that bled 
Or broke are healed forever. In the room 
Of this grief-shadowed Present there shall be 
A Present in whose reign no grief shall gnaw 
The heart, and never shall a tender tie 
Be broken—in whose reign the eternal Change 
That waits on growth and action shall proceed 
With everlasting Concord hand in hand. 
Scribner's Monthly. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


A Mighty Hand, from an exhaustless urn, 
Pours forth the never-ending Flood of Years 
Among the nations. How the rushing waves 
Bear all before them! On their foremost edge, 
And there alone, is Life; the Present there 
Tosses and foams and fills the air with roar 
Of mingled noises. There are they who toil, 
And they who strive, and they who feast, and they 
Who hurry to and fro. The sturdy hind— : 
Woodman and delver with the spade—are there, 
And busy artisan beside his bench, 
And pallid student with his written roll. 
A moment on the mounting billow seen— 
The flood sweeps over them and they are gone. 
There groups of revellers, whose brows are twined 
With roses, ride the topmost swell awhile, 
And as they raise their flowing cups to touch 
The clinkiag brim to brim, are whirled beneath 
The waves and disappear. I hear the jar 
Of beaten drums, and thunders that break forth 
From cannon, where the advancing billow sends 
Up to the sight long files of armed men, 
That hurry to the charge through flame and smoke. 
The torrent bears them under, whelmed and hid, 
Slayer and slain, in heaps of bloody foam 
Down go the steed and rider; the plumed chief 
Sinks with his (Mowers ; the head that wears 
The imperial diadem goes down beside 
The felon’s with cropped ear and branded cheek. 
A funeral train—the torrent sweeps away 
Bearers and bier and mourners. By the bed 
Of one who dies men gather sorrowing, 
And women weep aloud ; the flood rolls on; 
The wail is stifled, and the sobbing group 
Borne under. Hark to that shrill sudden shout— 
The cry of an applauding multitude 
Swayed by some loud-tongued orator who wields 
The living mass, as if he were its soul. 
The waters choke the shout and all is still. 
Lo, next, a kneeling crowd and one who spreads 
The hands in prayer; the engulfing wave o’ertakes 
And swallows them and him. A sculptor wields 
The chisel, and the stricken marble grows 
To beauty ; at his easel, eager-eyed, 
A painter stands, and sunshine, at his touch, 
Gathers upon the canvas, and life glows ; 
A poet, as he paces to and fro, 
Murmurs his sounding lines. Awhile they ride 
The advancing billow, till its tossing crest 
Strikes them and flings them under while their tasks 
Are yet unfinished. See a mother smile 
On her young babe that smiles to her again— 
The torrent wrests it from her arms; she shrieks, 
And weeps, and midst her tears is carried down. 
A beam like that of moonlight turns the spray 
To glistening pearls; two lovers, hand in hand, 
Rise on the billowy swell and fondly look 
Into each other's eyes. The rushing flood 
Flings them apart; the youth goes down; the maid, 
With hands out-stretched in vain and streaming eyes, 
Waits for the next high wave to follow him. 
An aged man succeeds; his bending form 
Sinks slowly ; mingling with the sullea stream 
Gleam the white locks and then are seen no more. 
Lo, wider grows the stream; a sea-like flood 
Saps earth's walled cities; massive palaces 
Crumble before it; fortresses and towers 
Dissolve in the swift waters; populous realms 
Swept by the torrent, see their ancient tribes ' 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. In Montenegro, the results of the fighting thus far 


| 
| 
appear to have been generally unfavorable to the Turks. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe to | The Porte has paid an indemnity of £40,000 to the 
the Sth inst. have been received. | families of the German and French consuls who were 
Great Britatn.—In the House of Commons, on, ™urdered at Salonica by a Mussulman mob, and has 
the Ist inst., an Irish member moved that in the opin- also made other formal reparation, by giving judg- 
ion of the House, the time had come for pardoning the | ent againt those implicated in the outrage, and or- 
Feniars. ‘lhe moticn, after debate, was rejected by a dering the judgment to be read by the governor in 
vote of 117 to 51. On the 2nd, the bill for closing Presence of the troops. 
public houses in Ireland on the first day of the) InpDIA.—The Oficial Gazette publishes a resolution 
week, was opposed in committee and “talked out,” | of the Viceroy in Council, reviewing the condition 
consequently the measure is lost for this session. On| of the finances, and saying that it affords grave cause 
the 4th, the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in re-| for anxiety. The customs revenue is unfavorable, and 
ply to a question, that the Treasury had ordered the all preventable outlay shonld be stopped. The expen- 
Bank of England to advance the money to pay the in- | diture for extraordinary public works should be largely 
terest due on the Ist inst. on the Turkish loan of 1855, | reduced, with a view of lessening the threatened deficit. 
simultaneously communicating by note with the Turk- | The financial disorder is due to the rapid fall in the 
ish and French governments concerning the matter. | value of silver, which constitutes the principal cur- 
This loan was guaranteed by both England and France. | rency. 
After a long and bitter discussion and many divisiuns,) Domestic.—The public debt statement of the Ist 


chiefly in consequence of the reactionary amendments jngt, shows a reduction last month of $1,138,033.98. 
ofiered by private members and accepted by the gov- 


ernment, Viscount Sandon’s Education bill passed the The President, according to the provisions of the 
House of Commons on the 5th by a vote of 119 to 46. | act - neta oon hg ea proc or 
A heavy gale prevailed on the 3rd, on the coasts of | OM the Ist Inst. declaring that the fundamental condl- 
Scotland ‘asa the north of Engiand, paeiie several “ons imposed by Congress on Colorado to entitle it to 
wrecks, in which more than 40 fishermen and sailors *¢™#ssion into the Union as. a State, have been 
, f the 
of coasting vessels perished. ratified and accepted, and that the admission of th 
: : . omplete. The new State will partici- 
The extradition question was debated in the House state % Bow Clee 9 elect! P 
of Lords on the 3rd. Lord Cairns made an elaborate P#'€ '® the Previdentia — ; 
speech in defence of the pusition assumed by the gov-| Up to the 1st inst. the total number of registered 
ernment in its controversy with that of the United | admissions to the Centennial Exhibition was 2,601,405, 
States, arguing with copious citations to show that it Of which 1,716,828 were paying and 884,577 tice, the 
was supported by the principles laid down by all writ latter including exhibitors, attendants and uthers neces- 
ers on international law, and maintaining that Eng- | Saily employed. It has been decided to admit organ- 
land’s course was justified by the treaty itself. Lord | ized schouls hereafter at half a for each 
Selborne, while acknowledging that Lords Derby and | pupil. 
Cairns had held the same position in 1866 as now, said Official returns to the Bureau of Statistics show that 
that with these exceptions, the views beld by Great | during last month 9 973 immigrants arrived at New 
Britain on the subject of extradition had been uniform-| York, of whom 5,736 were males and 4,057 females. 
ly the same as those taken by Secretary Fish. ‘The | Uf the total numucr, 1,401 were from Engiand, 1,105 
United States had the right, alter the surrender of a| irom Ireland, 2,241 from Germany, 1,680, chiefly 
prisoner under the treaty, to try him on any charge ex- | Mennonites, from Russia, the remainder frum various 
cept one of a political character. The motion of Eari | countries. 
Granville, calling for the correspondence with the} (Concaszss.—The Senate has passed the military 
United States, was then withdrawn, and the debate | Academy Appropriation bill as reported by the conference 
ended. | committee ; a bill providing for the sale of the Osage 
FRANCcE.—The proprietors of the Paris newspapers | ceded lands in Kansas, if the Indians affected agree 
which were fined for libel on the Jesuit College have | thereto; one to lim.t and fix the Signal Service; the 
appealed from the jurisdicticn of the Court. | River and Harbor Appropriation bill with amend- 
The session of the Senate and Chamber of Depu-| ments; the House bill making appropriations for the 
ties was expected to be prorogued on the 12th inst. ; payment of claims allowed by the Southern Claims 
Ground has been broken in the Champs de Mars in | Commission; and a bill establishing the Territory of 
Paris for the building for the Exhibition of 1878. | Pembina, and providing a temporary government for it. 
Spain.—The ex Queen Isabella II. has returned to | The commitice appointed four months since to investi- 
Spain irom France, where she has resided since hez | gate alleged elecuun outrages in Mississippi presented 
expulsion. It is said that she has informed the young | majority and minority reports. 
Kung that she has decided to take no part in the po- 
litical aftaiss of the kingdom ; but there appeais reason 


to fear that her natural influence over her son will be | raised by taxation in any State for the support of pub- 
unfavorable to civil and religious liberty. | lic schouls, or derived trom any public fund, or public 

TurRKEY.—The Turkish army on the eastern fron- | lands devoted thereto, shail ever be under the control 
tier of Servia has assumed the offensive, crossed the | of any religious sect; nor shall money raised on pub- 
fronuer, and advanced toward Gurgosovatz, which | lic lands su devoted be divided between religious sects. 
place was reported on the 7th to have been set on fire| A bill was passed by yeas 106, nays 86, repealing the 
by the Servians, after they had been defeated in a bat- | clause of the resumptiun act which nxes a day for the 
tle near it. As the Turks march into the interior, the | resumption of syccie payments at the United States 
inhabitants desert the villages. Treasury ; one appropriating $227,566 for the payment 


The House adopted a joint resolution proposing a 
Constitutiunal amendment, providing that no money 


A Paris journal says that a meeting of the diplo-| of indebtedness on the New York post-office building ; 
matic corps was held at Belgrade on the 6th, at which | and a concurrent resolution for the appointment of a 
it was resulved to send Russian and English delegates | commission to investigate the changes in the relative 
to the Prince of Servia to advise him to accept an | value of gold and silver, and the general policy and 


armistice with the object of permitting European | best means of facilutaung the resnmpiion of specie 
mediation. 


| Payments. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


TRUNKS! TRUNKS! TRUNKS! 
BUY OF THt MANUFAC URER! 
BUY Of THE MANUPACTrURER! 
OUR M ‘TTO: * Firs’-class goods at low pices.” ‘Trunks, 
Bgs. V-lises, Shawi, Shou dr, and frunk Straps, 
Pucket-Book 4, ¢te,., woleste or retail 
ORIENTAL TRUNK FACTORY, 
No. 818 Market Street, 
South side, half wav het waen Eighth and Ni th 
Kepairing promptly done, and g ds cailed for and delivercd. 
Remember the numver, 813, 813. 


Balance of Desirable Goods 


That must be closei out this month. 


54 Mixed Grenadine Shawls at $1.50. 

54 Mixed Grenadine Shawls at $1 50. 

14 Blick Grenadine Shawls at $2 5). 

14 lack Grenadine Shawls at $2.50 

341 yards Brown Foulard Si'k at $1.00, worth $1.25. 

5 pieces Black Taffeta Silks at 8744 ¢ , worth $1.00. 

3 pieces Black T ffe’a Silks at $1.00, worth $1.25. 

5 pieces Moreen at 65¢ , worth 75 c 

10 pieces Silk Blond at 87 ¢ , $1.00, $1.12 and $1.25 

There sre manv nice Dress Goods we are closing out, neat and 
medium si yles. 


JOHN H. STOKES, 


8. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philad’a 


N B—Suy our 31 c. Gauze Shirt. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 
REMOVED FROM 
716 SPRING GAKDEN STREET, 

To 
537 Franklin St., 2d Door below Green, 

PILLLADELVHIA, 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


WINDOW SHADES, OIL CLOTH, MATS, &c 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


TAILORING. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Successor to Chas. C. Jackson, at the old Stand, 


No. 531 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
A full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings. 
constantly on hand. Satisfactory fit. Terms reasonable. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


} 


REVIEW. 


CEN TENNIAL VISITORS 


the following languages: 


EIGHTH MONTH 12, 1876. 


ENGLISH, 
GERMAN, 
FRENCH, 

DUTCH, ITALIAN, WELSH, 
DANISH, SPANISH, SWEDISH, 
FINNISH, 
CHINESE, 
BOHEMIAN, 
HUNGARIAN, 
PORTUGUESE, 


BY THE 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


Philadelphia Depository, 


1512 Chestnut Street. 
H. N. THISSELL, Dist. Sec. 


10 Per Cent. Net. 


Kansas, Missouri an? Iowa Improved Farm First-Mortgage 
Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee as an assurance 
that we loan not to exceed one third Of tif® actual value. In 
mony years’ business have never lo-t a collar. No customer 
of ours ever waited a day for interest or principal when due. 
Seni for particulars References in every State in che Union, 
who will confirm the above facts. 


J.B WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan., or 72 Cedar st., N Y. 


CHANDELIERS 


And Bracket Lamos. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 
PLATE GUARANTEED 


._ Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
86 S. Second Street, Puila., Pa. 


TREMONT HOUSE. 

Corner of Pacific and Virginia Avenues, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Having rented the above house, it will be open 
for the reception of guests on the Ist of 5th month 
(May), 1876. By cl se application to business and 
attention to the comfort of guests, I hope to deserve 
and receive a share of public patronage. Rooms en 
gaged to first applicants. Address 

- EDWARD REEVE, Tremont House, 
(P. O. Box 159.) Atlantic City, N. J. 
1 ae ROOMS, with board, permanent or 
transient, at 140 N. Twelfth St. 50.4t 


The President of the BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Philadelphia, has 
made arrangements so that parties desiring to attend this Institution during the progress of tle 


UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


e°n secure good board at the present low rates, It will take et least a month to thoroughly examine the numerous 


objects of interest from ell parts of the world, and this can easily be done afternoons end en Saturdays, with- 
out interfering with the regular course of **4— We wrt* cwm enter te < -" . 
ealuable general information will ever aga 











. .u SCHOOL, 
At Union Springs, on Uayuga Lake. 

&38™ Send by postal card, for new illustrated descriptive 

circular, with detailed account of new buildings, man- 

agement, expenses, &c., to J. J. THOMAS, 

Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. we 


“ott 


L.. 


W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut St. 


FIR” AND LIFE INSURANCE 
IN ANY AMOUNT 
All Inquiries by Mail promptly attended to. 


“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 





MURTAUGH'’S 


CELESRATED 


DUMB WAITERS, also HOISTING MACHINES, 


STEAM AND LAND POWER ‘ 
Safety Elevators for Invalids 
A SPECIALLY. 
ISAAC RICHARDS, Manufacturer, 
2217 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. | 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 





‘ae SC*FOOL INST.” is a reliable Educational | 


Agene 0 years’ successful experience in represent- 


ing Teachers .Jwn ability to Families ard Schools of | 
eve’ « grade tin of Candidates for Autumn Session now | 
in paration planatoryv Circulars for Stamp 

J wW. SCHE! ERHORN, A. M., Actuary, 14 Bond 


St., New Yor 





Biatebley’s Standard Cucumber and Grafton Co.'s Pumps, with 

3 Ler saae a aeaeee ae and ail valuable improvements. 
anufac ng facilities ¥ increased ; stock and assortment 

LARGE, prices SMALL. Visitors, Dealers andl the Trade es- 

pecially, are cordially invited, when in town to the big Exhibition, 

C G. and see us or send for catalocne, with prices and terme. 
»Ue 


if 
BLATCHLEY, Manuf’r, 506 Commerce St..P'!:"’- 


These Pumps can be seen at Centennial Exhibition, Agri- 
cultural Hall, Cor. Aisles 9 and N, Column Letter O, No. 10 


LAVERACK (New York) COLLEGE and Hudson 
River Institute will take a limited namber of ladies 

and gentlemen preparing to teach. at one half eash and bal- 
ance after they teach, the Coliege obtaining situations for them. 
Call on or address Rev. ALONZ') FLACK, 406 N. Forty-third | 
street, Philadelphia, until September. 


AGENTS 


ELECTIONS FROM THE POETS. Third edi. | 
«tion. Cloth, plain, $1.50; cloth, black lined, $1.60. 
For sale by A. Lewis, 109 N. roth St., Phila., or 
Mary Hodgson, 34 Linden St., Germantown. 


double their money selling “ Dr. Chase’s Tm- 
proved teceipt Book.” Address Dr. 
Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich 


$2?) 


UNDER HIS WINGS. 

A sketch of the life of Robert Lindley Murray. Just | 
issued. Copies may be obtained of Robert I. Murray, 
409 Broadway, New York, or of A. Lewis, 109 N. 
1oth st.. Phila. Sent post-paid on receipt of price, $1.25. | 








| for the degree of A. B. 


o’clur "At 
the begin. month 
6th, 1876, a Suse. - ade se degree 


of S. B., will be added to the CLAS»i CAL COURSE, 
For circulars or catalogues, 
address the President, Thomas Chase, or the Superin- 
tendent, Prof. Samuel Alsop, Jr., 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE P. O., PA. 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 
Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all 
other Slate Work on hand or made to order. 
Factory and Salesrooms, No. 1210 Ridge Avenue. 
WILSON & MILLER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Manufacturers of Frame 


Materials, Lining for 
Houses, Mastic Roof-Coating, Tin Caps, one, two, and three- 
ply Roufing Felt o superior quality 

Send for samples and circulars. 


PENN ROOFING CO., 


107 Svuth Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Roofing 


[HIS PAPER|S KEPT ON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 


NW YER&SON 


CENTS, 


733 SANSOM ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(tian blimale fron us before 
making any fdve rising (ortracts 






FOR SALE. 


About eighteen hundred acres of valuable farm lands, 
fourteen miles from Lawrence, skirted by a railroad, 
with station at the premises. Well settled neighborhood, 
good stone schoolhouse. The tract is well watered, 
and supplied with timber and building stone. About 
two-thirds excellent bottom. Six farm houses on the 
premises, about 1100 acres under fence, much of it 
stone. Over 300 acres under plow. The lands are in 
a connected body, well adapted to a large stock and 
grain farm, or to divide into small farms suited to the 
wants of acolony. Will be sold together or in lots. 
Prices moderate, terms easy. Apply to 


W. HADLEY, Lawrence, Kansas. 


32.6m.eow 


LIFE OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 


The stereotype plates of this excellent Memoir having 
been donated to the Book Association of Friends, an 
edition has been published in one volume of 1162 pages, 
neatly bound in cloth. For sale at $1.50 per copy, or 
$2,00if mailed, by ALICE LEWIS, 

No. tog N. Tenth Street, Philada. 





